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The difficulty may be also overcome by exposing the prepara-
tion for a short time to the vapours of formaldehyde or parafonn,
which have the property of rendering gelatine insoluble.
Preparations are frequently made from plate cultures (p. 445)
by pressing a clean cover-glass on the colony which it is desired
to transfer, which then adheres to the glass, sometimes showing
very characteristic forms. It is subsequently treated as above to
fix it.
The basic aniline colours are the most important stains for
bacteria; they are employed dissolved in water, either alone or
occasionally with the addition of aniline and other bases. As the
aqueous solutions do not usually keep well, it is frequently con-
venient to make saturated alcoholic solutions by shaking the
powdered colour with alcohol in sufficient quantity to leave a
part undissolved. These concentrated solutions are mixed with
water in proportion of i-io or more, as may be found necessary
to give the required colour. The most generally useful colours
are magenta or fuchsine, methyl violet 5 B, gentian violet, inethy-
lene blue, and Bismarck brown. Staining methods are, however,
now so numerous that the reader must be referred to the special
text-books. A most useful book of reference is Squire's ' Methods
and Formulae' (p. 427).
The sections or the cover-glasses on which the bacteria are
fixed are placed in one of these solutions in a watch glass, and
remain in it ten minutes or more, until the bacteria are sufficiently
coloured. The solutions are frequently employed warm, where
the bacteria do not readily take the stain. Instead of water a
saturated solution of aniline, made by shaking three or four grams
of aniline oil with 100 cubic centimetres of water, and filtering, is
frequently employed to dilute the alcoholic colour solutions. The
preparation is then washed with water, which usually removes the
colour from the tissue, leaving the bacteria stained, which may
now be examined without further treatment, or may be dried and
mounted with a drop of Canada balsam dissolved in xylene, which
is preferable to chloroform, as less liable to decolorise the bacteria.
For the same reason, if a clearing liquid is required, oil of cedar
is preferable for thevpurpose, to oil of cloves.
In the foregoing Section the writer is greatjy indebted to the
suggestions of his friend, Mr. ]. T. Wood, who has been good
enough both to read and to criticise'the manuscript beforeTprint-/
ing, and to assist in examining $16 proofs,